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What effect this may have on the community is therefore a 
matter of some interest. We believe that in some applica- 
tion to the state of New York, they were rejected, on the 
ground that their principles, in forbidding marriage, were un- 
friendly to the welfare of society. We have no knowledge of 
the circumstances of the case, to lead us, in any degree, to 
call in question the justice of this mode of meeting their de- 
mands. At the same time, we foresee no social evil from their 
multiplication. We apprehend no essential check to the pro- 
gress of population in the country from the diffusion of this in- 
stitution : and we regard the example of neatness, good order, 
thorough workmanship, improved culture, and moral thrift, 
which they set, as an abundant recompense, for all the nation 
may suffer from them, on the score of numbers. We hold 
it very clear that the portion of the community of real national 
worth, the thrifty, industrious, prudent part of the public, who 
are able and willing to get along in the common way, will not 
join the Shakers. And for the rest, we see nothing but good in 
these places of refuge for the odd, the unlucky, the unhappy, 
the solitary, and friendless, who flock together, and build up 
their individual fancies, humors, sorrows and wants, their rus- 
tic ambition, their fanatical pomposity, or whatever else carries 
or keeps them there, into a thrifty, hardworking, inoffensive 
community. 

Art. VI. — Clio, Numbers I. and II. By James G. Percival. 

Charleston &t New Haven. 

Mr Percival has now given to the public three volumes 
of poetry, and has acquired a flattering distinction in our land. 
All allow the force and brilliancy of his genius, and the skill of 
liis versification. All have at times felt a pensive chord in 
their bosoms responding to the sweep of his melancholy lyre. 
Yet what is the reason that he is not received with quite that 
measure of general enthusiasm which would fairly correspond 
to his .merit, and constitutes the choicest reward of every poet ? 
It lies, we fear, somewhat deeper than the inelegant typogra- 
phy of his first volume, the indiscriminate profuseness with 
which he makes up his contents, the submissiveness of his 
imitations, or his frank defiance of public opinion in matters of 
religion ; though even these objectionable points have undoubt- 
edly had their force with different classes of readers. 
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But the most formidable obstacle to Mr Percival's general 
popularity, is the same, we apprehend, which prevents the 
multiplication of editions of Southey and Wordsworth ; we 
mean, a disinclination in those authors to consult the pre- 
cise intellectual tone and spirit of the average mass to whom, 
their works are presented. Theirs is the poetry of soliloquy. 
They write apart from, and above the world. Their original 
object seems to be, the employment of their faculties and the 
gratification of their poetical propensities ; after which, the 
world is indulged with the favor of listening to the strains, that 
have charmed and soothed their own solitude. A few conge- 
nial souls, indeed, will always be found to sympathize with such 
effusions, and none may be inclined to question the genius 
from which they proceed ; and sometimes, as is frequently the 
case with the present author, the inclinations of the poet him- 
self may coincide with the general taste by a happy chance, 
and thus produce compositions, which deserve immediate, ex- 
tensive, and permanent popularity. 

But we do not wonder that the success of poets of this stamp 
is frequently incomplete. We have no idea of this abstracted 
and unsocial sort of poetry. Science may be prosecuted very 
successfully, without the least reference to any general stand- 
ard of taste and feeling abroad. Hardly so with literature. 
One cause, we presume, of the literary excellence and lasting 
admiration attained by the works of the ancients, was, the 
practice of reciting them before an audience. Being com- 
posed with this view, they must have possessed more life and 
energy, — more direct appeals to human sympathy, — the power 
of being seized more vividly and readily by the comprehension, 
and especially, to a greater degree, the happy art of awak- 
ening and playing with the attention so as never to push it to 
the borders of ennui, — than if the author sat apart in his own 
closet, and sang or spun for no other object than the gratifica- 
tion of his own ear, and in reverence for his own standards of 
criticism alone. Thus, might it not have been because Homer 
charmed in person the ears of all Greece, that he has reached 
the hearts of all ages? Herodotus read his muses at the 
Olympic games. The master-pieces of the Augustan era were 
rehearsed in the court of the emperor. Boileau, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Marmontel, wrought most of their matchless com- 
positions under the immediate expectation of reading them to 
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coteries or individuals. We cannot but persuade ourselves 
that such a practice must be extremely efficacious, in securing 
a more general reception and popularity for works written 
under their influence, than for those written without it, all 
other circumstances being equal. The genius of a writer may 
be overwhelming ; his learning prodigious ; his ear attuned to 
the finest influences ; his taste fastidiously pure ; and his glan- 
ces ' from earth to heaven 1 as bright and as quick as inspiration 
can make them ; — yet if he does not often glance too 'from 
heaven to earth ;' if he does not study the common suscepti- 
bilities of the mass of his readers, and industriously tune the 
key-string of his own soul, till it vibrates nearly in unison with 
the compounded note sent up from the general breathing of 
human nature, he may lay his account, and perchance his con- 
solation, with being the poet of the few rather than of the ma- 
ny. To the cause thus imperfectly set forth, we are inclined 
to ascribe the limited circulation of Mr Percival's Clio, which 
certainly contains some of the best poetry that has yet been 
sung by ' degenerate Americans.' 

It may be asked — would you have poetry written entire- 
ly in the spirit of vers de societe ? Shall the poet slavishly 
abandon himself to the tastes and ideas of others ? Shall he 
not even aim at elevating the general standard as near as pos- 
sible to ideal excellence ? Shall he refuse to draw his chief 
resources from the workings of his own soul, that he may im- 
part to his productions a peculiarity, a characteristic individu- 
ality, which shall touch some of the finest springs of curiosity 
and interest in his readers ? Shall his profession be that of a 
dancer, in which every step and posture which is taken is calcu- 
lated for show and effect ? No, certainly — that were to rush 
into the opposite extreme. It is the fault which places the 
poetry of Moore so many degrees below the point of perfec- 
tion. Scott might probably have failed in the same quarter, 
and Byron in the opposite, the quarter solitaire, had not a 
certain native tact or address, resembling what in common 
life is called a knowledge of the world, taught them to resist 
their respective constitutional tendencies, and hit the true point 
of nature and popularity. Our ideas may be a little further 
illustrated by instancing the French and German schools of 
poetry, which severally verge towards the extremes we allude 
to. Shakspeare, whose single name may be cited in compa- 
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ny with schools of literature, will quickly occur to every read- 
er, as maintaining the desirable mean in perfection. This is 
the true taste. While the bard is duly independent of ex- 
traneous influences, and pours into his strain all his own na- 
tive fire and force, we would have him at the same time con- 
scious, that there is an ear of scrutinizing and impatient taste 
abroad, which is listening to him ; an ear, which will certainly 
be dissatisfied if he wastes his music on preludes, and volun- 
taries, and symphonies of his own wayward devising, and con- 
fines not himself within some modulated movement, to which 
the feelings of all his readers shall beat time, like the heads in 
the platea of an Italian opera. 

The last minstrel was not in our opinion the worse bard, be- 
cause, 

' Gazing timid on the crowd, 
He seem'd to seek in every eye, 
If they approv'd his minstrelsy.' 

Still, the poets of the soliloquist school may possibly com- 
plain that we do not faithfully represent their case. They 
may disclaim the disinclination which we charge upon them 
to consult and to hit that happy medium of taste and propriety, 
which awakens the interest, fastens the attention, and secures 
an eager perusal from the reading world. They may appeal 
to their love of applause and to their vanity, as being quite 
equal to what is felt by more popular poets. They may con- 
tend that their mortification at ill-success, and their restless- 
ness under criticism are as acute and troublesome as those 
writers can possibly endure, who pen every line with the im- 
age of a staring public directly before their eyes. Very true. 
But is not this mortification and restlessness produced by the 
circumstance, that the world and the critics refuse to come up 
to your standard, and not that you have failed in attaining to 
theirs ? Is there not a kind of feeling of insulted gracious- 
ness, of repulsed condescension which you experience, rather 
than of humbling acquiescence, at finding, that what has pleas- 
ed and delighted yourselves in the composition, and been per- 
mitted to go abroad in public, has failed to please and delight 
every body in the perusal ? And when you appeal, as Mr 
Southey and others sometimes do, to posterity, say fairly, 
whether you would not wince a little, if you could learn, that 
posterity also will neglect you ; and whether you would not 
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then appeal to a more remote posterity still for your reward, 
and so on, till posterity and poetry shall be no more. 

If, after all, the recluse fraternity should strenuously deny 
the truth of our position ; if they insist that they are as anx- 
ious as any poets to seize upon that mysterious medium of 
style, sentiment, spirit, and expression, which shall instinctive- 
ly correspond to the tastes of the wide world of readers, and 
that they are willing to make every sacrifice to attain this end ; — 
then, they do but force a more disagreeable alternative upon 
their goodnatured critics, who are endeavoring to account for 
the circumscribed popularity which awaits their excellent pro- 
ductions. Must we not reluctantly ascribe to them an inap- 
titude or inability to infuse into their writings a tone, precise- 
ly harmonizing with the natural inclinations and principles of 
taste implanted in the general mind ? Certain early intel- 
lectual tendencies, voracious and undiscriminating habits of 
reading, seclusion from varied intercourse, or a partial feeble- 
ness or obliquity in the power of observation, may have pre- 
vented them from discerning, either in their own minds or 
those of others, the exact limits where delight ends and weari- 
ness begins, in the perusal of works of the imagination. Or 
nature, in bestowing on them nearly all her rarest and most 
precious gifts, may have envied them the last, and so withheld 
that power of delicate management, which would have in- 
structed them to employ their talents in always producing re- 
sults of irresistible fascination. Hence, in perusing the writers 
whom we are attempting to characterise, we are liable to be 
annoyed with a disproportionate stress laid upon certain ideas 
and sentiments ; or, a strain of thought is dwelt upon too 
long, longer than we are willing to follow it out ; or, our minds 
become cloyed by an unsparing profusion of beautiful images 
and poetical luxuries ; or they are often strained and confused 
by the writer's breaking off from some leading track of thought 
to run into byepaths and labyrinths, thus holding the faculties 
in a painful suspense, until we are again brought back to the 
onward path. There is too little attention paid to those grace- 
ful transitions and natural juxtapositions of the thoughts, which 
carry the reader forward imperceptibly, and enable him to fol- 
low the poet in his highest flights without a wearied effort. A 
heavy indescribable weight will sometimes come over the eye- 
lids, which are all the while dazzled with beauties, and offend- 
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ed with but few faults. Our minds are constantly rousing 
themselves up to the task of pursuing pleasure ; and the in- 
cipient nod is now and then only checked by our starting and 
exclaiming, how beautiful. 

Whoever has attempted a fair sit-down to any of Mr Perci- 
val's volumes, must, we are confident, recognise most, if not 
all of the peculiarities above specified, and ascribe to their in- 
fluence the frequency with which he has laid aside the book, 
and achieved a complete perusal only by repeated assaults. 

Yet we will venture to say (for here closes the unwilling and 
unenviable portion of our task) that he, who has examined to 
any considerable extent the poetry of our author, must have 
received an ample reward, and found abundant and splendid 
exceptions and balances to the defects above enumerated. 
There certainly reigns in many parts of it the true etherial 
spirit. The vein is often as fine as any we have ever known. 
The pieces are not few, in which the soul of the author, rising 
as he proceeds, involves itself and the reader in a cloud of de- 
licious enchantment. He possesses the rare and divine art of 
imparting to language those mysterious and unearthly influen- 
ces which come to us from the strings of an iEolian harp. 
Without employing our senses as instruments, he can yet dif- 
fuse through our feelings something like the result of all the 
sweetest sensations. Other authors often obtain admiration 
and fame from the excellence and beauty of separate ideas 
and sentiments, and the skill with which they arrange them. 
These gifts are enough to make the fine writer ; they may 
produce the deepest immediate impressions. But to these 
Mr Percival adds the power of exciting in the mind a pervad- 
ing and continuing charm ; an aggregate effect, separate from 
the original one, analogous to a secondary rainbow. As you 
wander through the garden of his poetry, you enjoy something 
more than the pleasure of gazing on individual specimens, or 
inhaling their successive sweets, or surveying gay beds and 
fairly ordered parterres ; — for the air itself is occupied with a 
spirit of mingled fragrance. As mere music often speaks a 
sort of language, so our author's language breathes a sort of 
music. We are convinced that it is true poetry, since in 
reading it we have had exactly the same feeling as in survey- 
ing admired subjects in the sister arts of painting and statuary. 

To descend however to praises a little more particular and 
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discriminating, — the author's wide command of the English 
language deserves honorable notice. His rhymes are unhack- 
nied, yet always very natural. He has scarcely a trick of the 
mere versifier. We meet with few inversions of the common 
order of syntax. He has drunk deeply of the best undefiled 
springs. 

We are next pleased with his intimate familiarity with clas- 
sical literature. It is evidently of a kind not borrowed from 
Lempriere. It generally appears in incidental allusions, which 
are rather forced upon him from a well-stored memory, than 
sought after for the purpose of display. It is doubly refresh- 
ing to meet with this property in our author ; both as it fur- 
nishes a proof that the race of ripe classical scholars is 
flourishing among us, and also that the stock of classical im- 
ages and ornaments is far from being exhausted. We are 
persuaded, moreover, that Mr Percival has caught from the 
study of Greek models, a certain Attic purity and severity of 
style, conspicuous in some of his best wrougbt pieces. 

Besides this quality, we also observe, in every part of these 
volumes, proofs of very extensive and profound general know- 
ledge. There is almost an encyclopaedian familiarity with 
subjects in many departments of modern science. It is this 
ample store of images and illustrations, joined with his happy 
art of introducing them, which gives us confidence in the ulti- 
mate splendid success of Mr Percival's authorship. He is not 
to be named with those poets, who set up with a small stock 
of ideas, and a pretty talent, and soon write themselves out. 
We regard his powers and resources as inexhaustible, and if 
his spirit shall be elastic enough to try them all successively, 
condescending at the same time to feel and be guided by the 
pulse of public taste, (we do not mean merely the public of 
to-day,) he will acquire for the literature of his country an en- 
viable renown. 

Another peculiarity in these pages which strikes us agreea- 
bly is the felicitous art of weaving into the texture of a com- 
position the names of common and vulgar objects, which a 
poet of ordinary powers would despair of introducing with 
success. Mr Percival overcomes in a moment the repulsive 
or unpoetical associations attached to such words, and invests 
them with an unwonted dignity and purity. 

The scenery of our country, too, has to thank him for con- 
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secrating some of its objects in his verse. His picture of the 
Catskill Mountains and Valley (Clio, No. I. p. 68) though la- 
boring under some of the defects to which we alluded in the 
former part of the article, has already won the admiration of 
a critic in Mr Campbell's magazine. The following Address 
has scarcely a fault that we can discern. It may possibly be 
thought that the picture is not sufficiently individual, and that 
when travelling about with it in your memory, you shall not re- 
cognise by it the Seneca lake distinct from any other fine sheet 
of water. But this is a precarious objection. The author 
may not have meant it for a picture of that particular lake, 
but for a record of his feelings while accidentally gazing at 
different hours on one of the most beautiful of natural objects. 
But whatever may be the truth of this objection, certainly, 
every line of the piece presents a distinct image of beauty, 
and is in perfect keeping with the spirit of the whole, which was 
caught from the softest breathing of nature. Repetition, some- 
times called the soul of poetry, here justifies that appellation. 
But we are affronting our readers thus to enact so long the 
part of a Cicerone, and one of our brethren has to apologize 
to them and our author for letting the extract escape him in 
our former review of Mr Percival's volume, (Jan. 1822.) 

TO SENECA LAKE. 

On thy fair bosom, silver lake ! 
The wild swan spreads his snowy sail, 
And round his breast the ripples break, 
As down he bears before the gale. 

On thy fair bosom, waveless stream ! 
The dipping paddle echoes far, 
And flashes in the moonlight gleam, 
And bright reflects the polar star. 

The waves along thy pebbly shore, 

As blows the north-wind, heave their foam, 

And curl around the dashing oar, 

As late the boatman hies him home. 

How sweet, at set of sun, to view 
Thy golden mirror spreading wide, 
And see the mist of mantling blue 
Float round the distant mountain's side. 
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At midnight hour, as shines the moon, 
A sheet of silver spreads below, 
And swift she cuts, at highest noon, 
Light clouds, like wreaths of purest snow. 

On thy fair bosom, silver lake ! 

O ! could 1 ever sweep the oar, 

When early birds at morning wake, 

And evening tells us toil is o'er. — Poems, p. 129. 

This extract reminds us that it is now time to introduce 
others from the two small volumes before us, which we shall 
do, partly for the sake of exemplifying and defending the crit- 
icisms already advanced, and partly to adorn the pages of our 
journal. 

The opening Sonnet to Clio, No. I. is not only beautiful in 
itself, but also appropriate to the relative position in which it 
stands. 

SONNET. 

Come forth, fair waters, from the classic spring, 
And let me quaff your nectar, that my soul 

May lift itself upon a bolder wing, 

And spurn awhile this being's base control. 

How many a cup of inspiration stole 

The bards from out your sparkling well, and sung 

Strains high, and worthy of the kindling bowl, 
Till all Aonia and Hesperia rung. 

And on the green isles of the ocean sprung 
A wilder race of minstrels, like the storm, 

Which beats their rocky bulwarks ; there they strung 
A louder harp, and show'd a prouder form ; 

And sending o'er the sea their song, our shore 

Shall catch the sound, and silent sleep no more. 

In the following crowded, classical, and animated picture, 
the occasional resemblance to Lord Byron ought not to be 
called an imitation so much as a successful attempt at ri- 
valry : 

LIBERTY TO ATHENS. ODE. 

The flag of freedom floats once more 

Around the lofty Parthenon; 
It waves, as wav'd the palm of yore, 

In days departed long and gone ; 
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As bright a glory, from the skies, 

Pours down its light around those tow'rs, 
And once again the Greeks arise, 

As in their country's noblest hours ; 
Their swords are girt in virtue's cause, 

Minerva's sacred hill is free — 
O ! may she keep her equal laws, 

While man shall live, and time shall be. 

The pride of all her shrines went down ; 

The Goth, the Frank, the Turk, had reft 
The laurel from her civic crown ; 

Her helm by many a sword was cleft : 
She lay among her ruins low — 

Where grew the palm, the cypress rose, 
And crush'd and bruis'd by many a blow, 

She cower'd beneath her savage foes ; 
But now again she springs from earth, 

Her loud, awakening trumpet speaks ; 
She rises in a brighter birth, 

And sounds redemption to the Greeks. 

It is the classic jubilee — 

Their servile years have roll'd away ; 
The clouds that hover'd o'er them flee, 

They hail the dawn of freedom's day ; 
From heaven the golden light descends, 

The times of old are on the wing, 
And glory there her pinion bends, 

And beauty wakes a fairer spring ; 
The hills of Greece, her rocks, her waves, 

Are all in triumph's pomp array'd ; 
A light that points their tyrants' graves, 

Plays round each bold Athenian's blade. 

The Parthenon, the sacred shrine, 

Where wisdom held her pure abode : 
The hill of Mars, where light divine 

Proclaim'd the true, but unknown God ; 
Where justice held unyielding sway, 

And trampled all corruption down, 
And onward took her lofty way 

To reach at truth's unfading crown : 
The rock, where liberty was full, 

Where eloquence her torrents roll'd. 
And loud, against the despot's rule, 

A knell the patriot's fury toll'd : 
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The stage, whereon the drama spake, 

In tones, that seem'd the words of heav'n, 
Which made the wretch in terror shake, 

As by avenging furies driv'n : 
The groves and gardens, where the fire 

Of wisdom, as a fountain, burn'd, 
And every eye, that dar'd aspire 

To truth, has long in worship turn'd : 
The halls and porticoes, where trod 

The moral sage, severe, unstain'd, 
And where the intellectual god 

In all the light of science reign'd : 
The schools, where rose in symmetry 

The simple, but majestic pile, 
Where marble threw its roughness by, 

To glow, to frown, to weep, to smile, 
Where colours made the canvass live, 

Where music roll'd her flood along, 
And all the charms, that art can give, 

Were blent with beauty, love, and song : 
The port, from whose capacious womb 

Her navies took their conquering road, 
The heralds of an awful doom 

To all, who would not kiss her rod ; 
On these a dawn of glory springs, 

These trophies of her brightest fame ; 
Away the long-chain'd city flings 

Her weeds, her shackles, and her shame ; 
Again her ancient souls awake, 

Harmodius bares anew his sword ; 
Her sons in wrath their fetters break, 

And freedom is their only lord. pp. 10 — 12. 

CONSUMPTION. 

There is a sweetness in woman's decay, 
When the light of beauty is fading away, 
When the bright enchantment of youth is gone, 
And the tint that glow'd, and the eye that shone 
And darted around its glance of power, 
And the lip that vied with the sweetest flower, 
That ever in Paestum's* garden blew, 
Or ever was steep'd in fragrant dew, 
When all, that was bright and fair, is fled, 
But the loveliness lingering round the dead. 

• Biferique rosaria Paesti. — Virg. 
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O ! there is a sweetness in beauty's close, 
Like the perfume scenting the wither'd rose ; 
For a nameless charm around her plays, 
And her eyes are kindled with hallow'd rays, 
And a veil of spotless purity 
Has mantled her cheek with its heavenly dye, 
Like a cloud whereon the queen of night 
Has pour'd her softest tint of light ; 
And there is a blending of white and blue, 
Where the purple blood is melting through 
The snow of her pale and tender cheek ; 
And there are tones, that sweetly speak 
Of a spirit, who longs for a purer day, 
And is ready to wing her flight away. 

In the flush of youth and the spring of feeling, 
When life, like a sunny stream, is stealing 
Its silent steps through a flowery path, * 
And all the endearments, that pleasure hath, 
Are pour'd from her full, o'erflowing horn, 
When the rose of enjoyment conceals no thorn, 
In her lightness of heart, to the cheery song 
The maiden may trip in the dance along, 
And think of the passing moment, that lies. 
Like a fairy dream, in her dazzled eyes, 
And yield to the present, that charms around 
With all that is lovely in sight and sound, 
Where a thousand pleasing phantoms flit, 
With the voice of mirth, and the burst of wit, 
And the music that steals to the bosom's core, 
And the heart in its fulness flowing o'er 
With a few big drops, that are soon repress'd, 
For short is the stay of grief in her breast : 
In this enliven'd and gladsome hour 
The spirit may burn with a brighter pow'r j 
But dearer the calm and quiet day, 
When the heaven-sick soul is stealing away. 

And when her sun is low declining, 
And life wears out with no repining, 
And the whisper that tells of early death 
Is soft as the west wind's balmy breath, 
When it comes at the hour of still repose, 
To sleep in the breast of the wooing rose ; 
And the lip, that swell'd with a living glow, 
Is pale as a curl of new-fall'n snow ; 
JVeio Series, No. 13. 15 
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And her cheek, like the Parian stone, is fair, 

But the hectic spot that flushes there, 

When the tide of life, from its secret dwelling, 

In aTsudden gush, is deeply swelling, 

And giving a tinge to her icy lips, 

Like the crimson rose's brightest tips, 

As richly red, and as transient too, 

As the clouds in autumn's sky of blue, 

That seem like a host of glory met 

To honor the sun at his golden set : 

O ! then, when the spirit is taking wing, 

How fondly her thoughts to her dear one cling, 

As if she would blend her soul with his 

In a deep and long imprinted kiss ; 

So, fondly the panting camel flies, 

Where the glassy vapour cheats his eyes, 

And the dove from the falcon seeks her nest, 

And the* infant shrinks to its mother's breast. 

And though her dying voice be mute, 

Or faint as the tones of an unstrung lute, 

And though the glow from her cheek be fled, 

And her pale lips cold as the marble dead, 

Her eye still beams unwonted fires 

With a woman's love and a saint's desires, 

And her last fond, lingering look is giv'n 

To the love she leaves, and then to heav'fy 

As if she would bear that love away 

To a purer world and a brighter day. pp. 35 — 38. 

TO THE HOUSTONIA CERULEA.* 

How often, the modest flower ! 
I mark thy tender blossoms, where they spread, 
Along the turfy slope, their starry bed, 

Hung heavy with the shower. 

Thou comest in the dawn 
Of nature's promise, when the sod of May 
Is speckled with its earliest array ; 

And strow'st with bloom the lawn. 

'Tis but a few brief days, 
I saw the green hill in its fold of snow ; 
But now thy slender stems arise, and blow 

In April's fitful rays. 

* A very delicate and humble flower of New England, blossoming early in 
spring, and often covering large patches of turf with a white or pale blue 
carpet. 
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I love thee, delicate 
And humble, as thou art ; thy dress of white, 
And blue, and all the tints where these unite, 

Or wrapp'd in spiral plait, 

Or to the glancing sun, 
Shining through chequer'd cloud, and dewy shower, 
Unfolding thy fair cross. — Yes, tender flower, 

Thy blended colors run, 

And meet in harmony, 
Commingling, like the rainbow tints ; thy urn 
Of yellow rises with its graceful turn, 

And, as a golden eye, 

Its softly swelling throat 
Shines in the centre of thy circle, where 
Thy downy stigma rises slim and fair, 

And catches as they float, 

A cloud of living air, 
The atom seeds of fertilising dust, 
That hover, as thy lurking anthers burst ; 

And O ! how purely there 

Thy snowy circle, ray'd 
With crosslets, bends its pearly whiteness round, 
And how thy spreading lips are trimly bound, 

With such a mellow shade, 

As in the vaulted blue, 
Deepens at starry midnight, or grows pale, 
When mantled in the full moon's silver veil, 

That calm ethereal hue. 

I love thee, modest flower ! 
And I do find it happiness to tread, 
With careful step, along thy studded bed, 

At morning's freshest hour, 

Or when the day declines, 
And evening comes with dewy footsteps on, 
And now his golden hall of slumber won, 

The setting sun resigns 

His empire of the sky, 
And the cool breeze awakes her fluttering train— 
I walk through thy parterres, and not in vain, 

For to my downward eye, 
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Sweet flower ! thou tell'st how hearts 
As pure and tender as thy leaf, as low 
And humble as thy stem, will surely know 

The joy, that peace imparts, pp. 38 — 41. 

In the foregoing extract, connected with the address to 
Seneca lake, our author comes in competition with Mr Bryant, 
as a fine observer of nature, a melancholy moralist, and a true 
poet. We recognise in the former a kindred spirit to that 
which dictated the Lines to a Waterfowl. 

The admirers of Mr Bryant may also find cause of jealousy 
in the two following effusions, which will not compare unfa- 
vorably with Thanatopsis, having, we think, no greater resem- 
blance to Akenside, than that exquisite and much quoted pro- 
duction has to the Grave of Blair. 

SELF DEVOTION TO SOLITARY STUDIES ACCOUNTED FOR. 

' And wherefore does the student trim his lamp, 
And watch his lonely taper, when the stars 
Are holding their high festival in heav'n, 
And worshipping around the midnight throne ? 
And wherefore does he spend so patiently, 
In deep and voiceless thought, the blooming hours 
Of youth and joyaunce, when the blood is warm, 
And the heart full of buoyancy and fire ? 

The sun is on the waters, and the air 

Breathes with a stirring energy ; the plants 

Expand their leaves, and swell their buds and blow, 

Wooing the eye, and stealing on the soul 

With perfume and with beauty. Life awakes; 

Its wings are waving, and its fins at play 

Glancing from out the streamlets, and the voice 

Of love and joy is warbled in the grove; 

And children sport upon the springing turf, 

With shouts of innocent glee, and youth is fir'd 

With a diviner passion, and the eye 

Speaks deeper meaning, and the cheek is fill'd, 

At every tender motion of the heart, 

With purer flushings ; for the boundless power, 

That rules all living creatures, now has sway ; 

In man refin'd to holiness, a flame, 

That purifies the heart it feeds upon : 

And yet the searching spirit will not blend 

With this rejoicing, these attractive charms 
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Of the glad season ; but, at wisdom's shrine, 
Will draw pure draughts from her unfathom'd well, 
And nurse the never-dying lamp, that burns 
Brighter and brighter on, as ages roll. 

He has his pleasures — he has his reward : 

For there is in the company of books, 

The living souls of the departed sage, 

And bard, and hero ; there is in the roll 

Of eloquence and history, which speak 

The deeds of early and of better days ; 

In these, and in the visions, that arise 

Sublime in midnight musings, and array 

Conceptions of the mighty and the good, 

There is an elevating influence, 

That snatches us awhile from earth, and lifts 

The spirit in its strong aspirings, where 

Superior beings fill the court of heaven. 

And thus his fancy wanders, and has talk 

With high imaginings, and pictures out 

Communion with the worthies of old time : 

And then he listens in his passionate dreams, 

To voices in the silent gloom of night, 

As of the blind Meonian, when he struck 

Wonder from out his harp-strings, and roll'd on, 

From rhapsody to rhapsody, deep sounds, 

That imitate the ocean's boundless roar ; 

Or tones of horror, which the drama spake, 

Reverberated through the hollow mask, 

Like sounds, which rend the sepulchres of kings. 

And tell of deeds of darkness, which the grave 

Would burst its marble portals to reveal ; 

Or his, who latest in the holy cause 

Of freedom, lifted to the heavens his voice, 

Commanding, and beseeching, and with all 

The fervour of his spirit pour'd abroad, 

Urging the sluggish souls of self-made slaves 

To emulate their fathers, and be free ; 

Or those, which in the still and solemn shades 

Of Academus, from the wooing tongue 

Of Plato, charm'd the youth, the man, the sage, 

Discoursing of the perfect and the pure, 

The beautiful and holy, till the sound, 

That play'd around his eloquent lips, became 

The honey of persuasion, and was heard, 

As oracles amid Dodona's groves. 

With eye upturn'd watching the many stars, 
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And ear in deep attention fix'd, he sits, 

Communing with himself, and with the world, 

The universe around him, and with all 

The beings of his memory, and his hopes ; 

Till past becomes reality, and joys, 

That beckon in the future, nearer draw, 

And ask fruition. O ! there is a pure, 

A hallow'd feeling in these midnight dreams ; 

They have the light of heaven around them, breathe 

The odour of its sanctity, and are 

Those moments taken from the sands of life, 

Where guilt makes no intrusion, but they bloom, 

Like islands flow'ring on Arabia's wild. 

And there is pleasure in the utterance 

Of pleasant images in pleasant words, 

Melting like melody into the ear, 

And stealing on in one continual flow, 

Unruffled and unbroken. It is joy 

Ineffable, to dwell upon the lines, 

That register our feelings, and portray, 

In colors always fresh and ever new, 

Emotions, that were sanctified, and lov'd, 

As something far too tender and too pure, 

For forms so frail and fading. I have sat, 

In days, when sensibility was young, 

And the heart beat responsive to the sight, 

The touch, and music of the lovely one ; 

Yes, I have sat, entranc'd, enraptur'd, till 

The spirit would have utterance, and words 

Flow'd full of hope, and love, and melody, 

The gushings of an overburden'd heart 

Drunk with enchantment, bursting freely forth, 

Like fountains in the early days of spring. 

PREVALENCE OF POETRY. 

The world is full of Poetry — the air 
Is living with its spirit ; and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 
And sparkle in its brightness — Earth is veil'd, 
And mantled with its beauty ; and the walls, 
That close the universe, with crystal, in, 
Are eloquent with voices, that proclaim 
The unseen glories of immensity, 
In harmonies, too perfect, and too high 
For aught, but beings of celestial mould, 
And speak to man, in one eternal hymn, 
Unfading beauty, and unyielding power. 
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The year leads round the seasons, in a choir 

For ever charming, and for ever new, 

Blending the grand, the beautiful, the gay, 

The mournful, and the tender, in one strain, 

Which steals into the heart, like sounds, that rise 

Far off, in moonlight evenings, on the shore 

Of the wide ocean resting after storms ; 

Or tones, that wind around the vaulted roof, 

And pointed arches, and retiring aisles 

Of some old, lonely minster, where the hand, 

Skilful, and mov'd with passionate love of art, 

Plays o'er the higher keys, and bears aloft 

The peal of bursting thunder, and then calls, 

By mellow touches, from the softer tubes, 

Voices of melting tenderness, that blend 

With pure and gentle musings, till the soul, 

Commingling with the melody, is borne, 

Rapt, and dissolv'd in ecstacy, to heaven. 

'Tis not the chime and flow of words, that move 

In measur'd file, and metrical array ; 

'Tis not the union of returning sounds, 

Nor all the pleasing artifice of rhyme, 

And quantity, and accent, that can give 

This all-pervading spirit to the ear, 

Or blend it with the movings of the soul. 

'Tis a mysterious feeling, which combines 

Man with the world around him, in a chain 

Woven of flowers, and dipp'd in sweetness, till 

He taste the high communion of his thoughts, 

With all existences, in earth and heaven, 

That meet him in the charm of grace and power. 

'Tis not the noisy babbler, who displays, 

In studied phrase, and ornate epithet, 

And rounded period, poor and vapid thoughts, 

Which peep from out the cumbrous ornaments, 

That overload their littleness. — Its words 

Are few, but deep and solemn ; and they break 

Fresh from the fount of feeling, and are full 

Of all that passion, which, on Carmel, fir'd 

The holy prophet, when his lips were coals, 

His language wing'd with terror, as when bolts 

Leap from the brooding tempest, arm'd with wrath, 

Commission'd to affright us, and destroy. 

Passion, when deep, is still — the glaring eye, 
That reads its enemy with glance of fire, 
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The lip, that curls and writhes in bitterness, 

The brow contracted, till its wrinkles hide 

The keen, fix'd orbs, that burn and flash below, 

The hand firm-cleucn'd and quivering, and the foot 

Planted in attitude to spring, and dart 

Its vengeance, are the language, it employs. 

So the poetic feeling needs no words 

To give it utterance ; but it swells, and glows, 

And revels in the ecstacies of soul, 

And sits at banquet with celestial forms, 

The beings of its own creation, fair, 

And lovely, as e'er haunted wood and wave, 

When earth was peopled in its solitudes, 

With nymph and naiad : mighty, as the gods, 

Whose palace was Olympus, and the clouds, 

That hung, in gold and flame, around its brow ; 

Who bore, upon their features, all that grand, 

And awful dignity of front, which bows 

The eye that gazes on the marble Jove, 

Who hurls, in wrath, his thunder, and the god, 

The image of a beauty, so divine, 

So masculine, so artless, that we seem 

To share in his intensity of joy, 

When, sure as fate, the bounding arrow sped, 

And darted to the scaly monster's heart. 

This spirit is the breath of nature, blown 
Over the sleeping forms of clay, who else 
Doze on through life in blank stupidity, 
Till by its blast, as by a touch of fire, 
They rouse to lofty purpose, and send out, 
In deeds of energy, the rage within. 
Its seat is deeper in the savage breast, 
Than in the man of cities ; in the child, 
Than in maturer bosoms. Art may prune 
Its rank and wild luxuriance, and may train 
Its strong out-breakings, and its vehement gusts 
To soft refinement, and amenity ; 
But all its energy has vanish'd, all 
Its madd'ning, and commanding spirit gone, 
And all its tender touches, and its tones 
Of soul-dissolving pathos, lost and hid 
Among the measured notes, that move as dead 
And heartless, as the puppets in a show. 

Well I remember, in my boyish days, 

How deep the feeling, when my eye look'd forth 
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On nature, in her loveliness, and storms. 

How my heart gladden'd, as the light of spring 

Came from the sun with zephyrs, and with showers, 

Waking the earth to beauty, and the woods 

To music, and the atmosphere to blow, 

Sweetly and calmly, with its breath of balm. 

O ! how I gaz'd upon the dazzling blue 

Of summer's heaven of glory, and the waves, 

That roil'd, in bending gold, o'er hill and plain : 

And on the tempest, when it issued forth, 

In folds of blackness, from the northern sky, 

And stood above the mountains, silent, dark, 

Frowning and terrible ; then sent abroad 

The lightning, as its herald, and the peal, 

That roil'd, in deep, deep volleys, round the hills, 

The warning of its coming, and the sound, 

That usher'd in its elemental war. 

And, O ! I stood, in breathless longing fix'd, 

Trembling, and yet not fearful, as the clouds 

Heav'd their dark billows on the roaring winds, 

That sent, from mountain top, and bending wood, 

A long hoarse murmur, like the rush of waves, 

That burst, in foam and fury, on the shore. 

Nor less the swelling of my heart, when high 
Rose the blue arch of autumn, cloudless, pure, 
As nature, at her dawning, when she sprang 
Fresh from the hand, that wrought her ; where the eye 
Caught not a speck upon the soft serene, 
To stain its deep cerulean, but the cloud, 
That floated, like a lonely spirit, there, 
White, as the snow of Zemla, or the foam, 
That on the mid-sea tosses, cinctur'd round, 
In easy undulations, with a belt 
Woven of bright Apollo's golden hair. 
Nor, when that arch, in winter's clearest night, 
Mantled in ebon darkness, strow'd with stars 
Its canopy, that seem'd to swell, and swell 
The higher, as I gaz'd upon it, till, 
Sphere after sphere evolving, on the height 
Of heaven, the everlasting throne shone through, 
In glory's full eifulgence, and a wave, 
Intensely bright, roil'd like a fountain, forth, 
Beneath its sapphire pedestal, and stream'd 
Down the long galaxy, a flood of snow, 
Bathing the heavens in light, the spring, that gush'd, 
In overflowing richness, from the breast 
New Series, No. 13. 16 
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Of all-maternal nature. These I saw, 

And felt to madness ; but my full heart gave 

No utterance to the ineffable within. 

Words were too weak ; they were unknown ; but still 

The feeling was most poignant : it has gone ; 

And all the deepest flow of sounds, that e'er 

Pour'd, in a torrent fulness, from the tongue, 

Rich with the wealth of ancient bards, and stor'd 

With all, the patriarchs of British song 

Hallow'd, and render'd glorious, cannot tell 

Those feelings, which have died, to live no more.' 

pp. 78—84. 

The second number of Clio is much inferior to the first. 
We can only take from it The Coral Grove, highly original 
and imaginative. 

THE CORAL GROVE. 

Deep in the wave is a Coral Grove, 
Where the purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 
Where the sea-flower spreads its leaves of blue, 
That never are wet with falling dew, 
But in bright and changeful beauty shine, 
Far down in the green and glassy brine. 
The floor is of sand, like the mountain drift, 

And the pearl shells spangle the flinty snow ; 
From coral rocks the sea plants lift 

Their bows where the tides and billows flow ; 
The water is calm and still below, 

For the winds and waves are absent there, 
And the sands are bright as the stars, that glow 

In the motionless fields of upper air : 
There with its waving blade of green, 

The sea-flag streams through the silent water, 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 

To blush, like a banner bath'd in slaughter : 
There with a light and easy motion, 

The fan-coral sweeps through the clear deep sea : 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean, 

Are bending, like corn on the upland lea : 
And life, in rare and beautiful forms, 

Is sporting amid those bowers of stone, 
And is safe, when the wrathful spirit of storms, 

Has made the top of the wave his own : 
And when the ship from his fury flies, 
Where the myriad voices of ocean roar, 
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When the wind-god frowns in the murky skies, 
And demons are waiting the wreck on shore ; 

Then far below, in the peaceful sea, 
The purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 

Where the waters murmur tranquilly, 

Through the bending twigs of the coral grove. 

pp. 64, G5. 

Could the published poetry of Mr Percival be reduced to a 
moderately sized single volume, and printed in a style worthy 
of the contents, it would, we have thought, be an acceptable 
present to the world, honorable to our country, and valued by 
posterity. But already, we understand, another volume is an- 
nounced from the same prolific pen ; and as long as Mr Per- 
cival will continue to write, our experience of the past raises 
so high our hopes of the future, that we do not ask him at 
present to divert his energies from composition to revision and 
reduction. By and by, in the calm and leisure of his days, 
he will, we presume, take pleasure in revising his works stern- 
ly and impartially, and fastidiously select from them fewer 
perhaps than the world would do, on which to fix his seal of 
immortality. In the mean time, may we entreat him to let no 
false sense of independence, or inordinate admiration of lord 
Byron, tempt him any more to flout the cross, or to throw 
doubts on the soul's immortality. Religion may not be want- 
ed by so ethereal a race as the poets. But reviewers and 
other common men very much need it in the course of their 
numerous temptations. What would become of the wretched 
herd of authors, if reviewers were freed from some higher 
motives and restraints than are to be found among the miser- 
able elements of this world ? Let poets be careful, then, how 
by the acuteness and philosophy lent them in some inspired 
moment of disappointment and hypocondriasis, they overthrow 
the labors of the Lardners and Paleys, falsify the demonstra- 
tions of the metaphysicians, and disappoint the dearest and 
most universal sentiment of mankind. 

He must not complain of the severity of these sarcasms, 
who, besides throwing suspicion on the beautiful enthusiasm 
for virtue, the perfect purity of sentiment, and even the occa- 
sional eulogiums on religion which adorn the other portions of 
his works, has deliberately, in two or three treacherous stan-t 
zas, cut more than one humble believer to the heart. 



